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CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 


Unper this title a series of meetings of all denominations was held 
at Rugby from May gth to 16th, 1943. The present number of BLAcK- 
FRIARS contains the addresses of the Catholic speakers. It was an 
outstanding example of co-operation among Christians, and the 
Catholic contribution besides its intrinsic value in showing the fun- 
damental Christian principles underlying our daily life, also provides 
a model for similar united activities; for we may well hope that this 
example will encourage Catholics to take an increasing part in such 
meetings. ‘The contributors here are well-known Catholic writers, 
and it is a particular privilege for BLAcKFR?ARS to count His Grace 
the Archbishop of Birmingham among ihem. But it must be made 
clear that the articles represent their spoken as distinct from their 
written words, several of the addresses being set on paper for the 
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first time by a stenographer at the meeting. If in consequence they 
lack the considered finish of the pen, they preserve something of the 
life and spontaneity of the tongue, particularly as the audiences were 
large and enthusiastic. We regret the absence of Mr. Richard O’Su. 
livan’s address and of Fr. Agnellus Andrew’s shorter but very lively 
speech which brought the week to a close. The latter was almost 
wholly concerned with the special and important occasion of the 
Rugby week, the former we hope to include in a future issue of 
BLACKFRIARS. . 

The SUPPLEMENT appears also as a pamphlet, published by the 
Dacre Press, price Sixpence. 








THE EFFECT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ON CIVILISATION! 


EVERYTHING Christian begins in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and ends in glory to the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. And the essential point in all religious 
recovery is a realisation that God is all in all, and that our heart, 
our strength and our faith in the future come from that controlling 
absorbing, essential fact of the reality of God. 

When Eric Gill, the sculptor, was asked to make a sculpture for 
the League of Nations at Geneva, he went to the beginning of 
Genesis for his text, and he made a design like that of Michaelangelo 
in the Sistine Chapel in Rome—God touching man to life; “In the 
image of God He made man ’—and above it he put a line from a 
religious poet of the last century, Gerard Hopkins: ‘ Thou master- 
ing me, God.’ Eric Gill, the artist, thought he could choose no 
better text for the League ot Nations; the League should be made 
to realise that without the inspiration of that essential text and that 
line from the poet, their councils would be in vain, as, alas, so far 
in vain they have proved. 

The old and true Christian attitude is that God is the measure of 
all things ; God is the measure of man. This so-called humanitarian 
age which is now reaching its close has said that man is the measure 
of all things; and, alas, unless Christian ideals can prevent it, we 
are moving into an age when the State will shape the measure of all 
things, and, if I may say so, that measure will be a mess. 





1 The substance of a speech given at the inaugural meeting of the Rugby 
Christian Life Week, May 9th, 1943 
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My subject here is the effect of the Christian religion on civilisation, 
It is in our social, economic, family and national life that we wish 
to see the effect of Christian teaching, Christian life and the Christian 
religion. And we want to see its fruits. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that we are at this moment 
at a crisis in civilisation. It belongs to youth to decide what path 
they will choose. It belongs to those who are middle-aged and 


{ old, by the perfection of their work, by their conversation and their 


example, to show those who are coming what path to choose. But 
we are at the parting of the ways. At long tast the road forks into 
opposite directions, the writing is on the wail and, as far as human 
expectation is concerned, there is no doubt whatever that we are 
going to pass into a purely secular society and that Christianity is 
going to be an antiquated religion. Every movement, every trend 
would show us that Christianity has now come to its close—so far 
as human expectation is concerned. And there are many admirable 
Christians who will not face this fact; they who are like the Holy 
Women of Jerusalem who, while their Master is being led to crucifix- 
ion, stand at the wayside bewailing, and have to hear from him 
those words: ‘If they do this in the green wood, what shall be 
done in the dry?’ 

‘The writing is on the wall. As you know so well our civilisation 
so far has been a Christian civilisation; it has been a unique civilisa- 
tion; it has outshone every civilisation the world has known; there 
is nothing comparable to it, and that civilisation was formed, nur- 
tured and brought to its beauty by the Christian religion. That 
is not a vague philosophical thought; it means that whereas in his- 
tory, where everything seemed against the success of the Christian 
faith in a world of paganism, that world was changed in effect by 
Christianity; it was transfigured. Can that happen again? It 
happened once—it took a long time but gradually the whole pat- 
tern of society came into the perfection of Christian thought and 
Christian principles, the conception of God as the Almighty Father, 
and man made in his image. Man was thus raised above the level 
of the brutes; man with responsibility, freedom and comradeship, 
and with the capacity to do his work thoroughly and live every 
moment of his life fully and richly in the presence of his Father, with 
the co-operation of the Son and the assistance of the Holy Ghost. 
He was conscious of immense responsibility, with the realisation that 
on his acts grave issues depended, and that in the future his life would 
be judged on a glorious ideal, on how stood up to that ideal 
in his gift of himself to humanity, in mn: : of his neighbour and 
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work for the poor, in the perfection of his work, in the purity of 
his mind and the integrity of his purpose,.whether he had made great 
decisions or mean decisions, whether he had been sincere or dis. 
honest, whether heart and soul he had lived his life fully for God. 
And in that world pattern there grew up a conception of law, a 
deep appreciation of the richness of beauty and truth, of knowledge 
and wisdom; the universities were founded; hospitals were estab. 
lished, giving scope to the expression of man’s tenderness for in- 
dividuals. This was a great, an heroic pattern of society governed 
by the principle of giving, governed by the height of self-sacrifice, 
and this was the Christian civilisation or society. Then, slowly, 
other conceptions intruded themselves. Slowly a different pattern 
begar. to take its place, and by the end of the last century it was 
found that man had taken upon himself to be the master of his own 
life and of his own fate. He had once more begun to dream of the 
power of riches, of human prosperity and of a heaven, a paradise 
upon earth, and to feel that if only all restrictions were taken away, 
and if competition were open to everyone, if every man had a 
chance for wealth, a much more perfect society would emerge. 
This introduced the profit motive in the place of that of sacrifice, 
brought in individualism instead of comradeship, and this con- 
ception of society failed so quickly that we saw signs of its decay 
in the last war. The error of that view of life was showing itself 
in the running away from individualism and competition into a 
society which was no longer a society of responsible persons but a 
Leviathan, a society of the State, a society scientific and impersonal, 
in which there was no longer a basis for personal and economic free- 
dom, a society which could perhaps give a measure of security, 
but a security to be purchased only at the cost of one’s own inner 
and outward freedom. 
And now, as I have said, the writing is on the wall. In two 
parts of the world we see systems which, in their efforts to cure the 
ills they see around them, wish to have a society governed entirely, 
even to its least item, by a totalitarian government, by a rigid rule 
of conformity. We are seeing now the circle come full wheel. 
Now we are struggling in the net we are crying out for our freedom. 
Totalitarianism has expressed itself in two forms; in the democratic 
soc‘eties in the removal of one freedom after another by State con- 
trol, a conception of society in which the State is becoming the 
un'versal manager of what a distinguished writer has called the 
‘ managerial ’ society in which we all ‘ clock-in ’ and the bureaucrats 
are Our masters. It is agaiff8t that trend which looks, as I say 
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from human expectations, inevitable, we here in Rugby as in other 
places must say ‘ This shal] not be.’ Christian men and women 
should not stand by the wayside bewailing and doing nothing. 
|‘ believe it is in the power of every individual to give 
his mind to prevent this and to work towards a different form of 
society which can carry on the greatest traditions of the past and 
transform them in accordance with new needs,,mew hopes and new 
powers, to build a new society which may still be formed on Chris- 
tian principles. 

On such Christian principles we. must insist that the State is there 
to produce more and more persons who are free in conscience to serve 
the highest; that the State is ultimately the servant, and the in- 
dividual should not be subject to it, but it should minister to him; 
it should nevertheless have the dignity and the authority of a free 
community of men and it should possess a moral sense. And iis 
real authority should be realised as descending upon it from him 
who is the author of all power and authority, the principle of all 
goodness, God himself. Again there must be an equal justice, a 
common code of morals, not this constant change which by spread- 
ing relativity in words issdestroying the, societies of the world. This 
conception of society which believes that power can take the place 
of justice, that murder can be calied right, that the robbing of others 
can be called exemplary, must give way to that justice which comes 
from the natural order and the eternal law of God, that law to which 
we all owe obedience. The moral foundation of society should be 
built once more on duty, on love, on sacrifice. “I said to you that 
in spite of all our failings in past ages, we have never lost com- 
pletely the conception that the higher a man goes the greater his 
responsibility and the more is he bound to give of his best. Alas, 
that many should look upon a career as something only in which 
they can be successful, and that there should be so much envy of 
those who are in higher positions, when, on the contrary, we ought 
to say to ourselves : ‘Am I fit for that, could I keep the selfishness 
within me in check? Would | not abuse those talents and powers 
if they were given to me? Am | worthy to hold such a position af 
responsibility with perhaps thousands in my care, where I could 
do damage to so many?’ Our temptation should be rather to go 
into a quiet corner where we can do some suitable work and feel 
thankful that great responsibility does not rest upon us, instead of 
being envious and thinking that the sooner we get into a job like 
that, the better for us. Such ambitions ruin society; no society 
can exist on terms like that. We should ask ourselves : ‘ Who am 
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I with my poor talents, if God calls me to responsibility, to an office, 
if God puts others in my care and charge?’ I should go down, 
rather, on my knees and ask for grace to be made worthy of that 
high duty. Then we should have begun to fulfil something of the 
Christian ideal ; then we should be beginning to return to a Christian 
society. But when envy comes into it we are just letting these 
modern, disintegrating movements go on, and it is there, I think 
myself, that the crisis can be found particularly emphasised in society 
at the present moment. We meet power politics, the growing power 
of the State, and against it a demand for freedom. But if our de- 
* mand is simply for freedom, we will never produce a society which 
will be harmonious; but on the other hand, are we just to become 
cogs:in the machine? The answer perhaps lies exactly where I have 
said—in that conception which still survives in this country, the 
spirit of sacrifice. This stands out now in the present war. I have 
recently spent some weeks with the Merchant Navy, and I have 
seen them in every discomfort, uncomplaining, without a thought 
of their own ease, without a grumble, just carrying on—in self- 
sacrificing devotion. And this is the spirit that we should find all 
through a Christian society. 

I do not then feel that failure is inevitable; it is not so; God has 
promised that he will be with us always. Therefore I can have no 
dread, no fear that Christianity can ever be ultimately defeated, bur 
I do fear that we may have to pass through much tribulation to hand 
on the inheritance to our children. In this we must rise to the 
standard of Christian dignity. God will not fail us, for he has 
promised that the Church will endure for ever. But we ourselves 
may be unworthy members who will talk of service and not practice 
it. If we have not strength in our own hearts to begin with our own 
family life, in our business concerns, in our work, to learn just what 
the Christian ideal is and then put it into practice, we are not true 
followers of Christ. We see ini the fact of motherhood a perfect 
example of what that ideal is. There we see the secret of life, 
self-sacrifice and devotion, labour and suffering for another, issuing 
in joy. And that joy can likewise come to us through the splendour 
of personal responsibility, in thoroughness in all our work, working 
for others, putting aside the importance of success and going down 
on our knees and thanking God that we have been allowed to co- 
operate in this restoration and rebuilding of a truly Christian society, 


M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A., LL.D. 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE HOME? 


Tuis meeting is, I understand, not a religious service in the sense 
that there is no collection, but I should like to begin my talk with 
one thing that is usually associated with the beginning of sermons, 
a text, only I have not taken my text from the Gospels; I am happy 
to have been able to take it from Her Majesty the Queen’s wonderful 
broadcast on Passion Sunday :— 


‘ It is on the strength of our spiritual life that the right rebuild- 
ing of our national lite depends. In these last tragic years many 
have found in religion the source and mainspring of the courage 
and selflessness that they needed. On the other hand we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that our precious Christian heritage 
is threatened by adverse influences. It does indeed seem to me 
that if the years to come are to see some real spiritual recovery, 
the women of our nation must be deeply concerned with religion 
and our homes the very place where it should start. It is the 
creative and dynamic power of Christianity which can help us 
to carry the moral responsibilities which history is placing on 
our shoulders. If our homes can be truly Christian, then the 
influence of that spirit will assuredly spread like leaven through 
all the aspects of our common life, social, industrial and political.’ 


These are the finest words I have ever heard on the radio, and 
coming from our Queen, they must have and continue to have a great 
effect on the nation and the Empire. 

‘Home’ is an English word. There is no French or Latin for it. 
It conveys an idea of being at our ease and comfort, among our own 
people and with our own things around us, a place where we can be 
ourselves and have some privacy too, where there is understanding 
and sympathy—and some criticism too, if there is a healthy home life. 
Perhaps the first essential for national peace and happiness would 
be happy family life at home. If homes are happy the nation is 
happy; if family life is strong and healthy, the nation is strong and 
healthy. Now this implies many things. For happy homes you must 
have a sensibly built house to begin with; a flat, of course, may be 
a home, but a house with a bit of garden is much more likely to be, 





1 This speech was delivered on the second day of the Rugby Christian Life 
Week, May 10th, 19438. : 
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a house that is fairly easy to keep clean, and is well equipped with 
labour saving devices and well arranged as to rooms, with a place 
for children to play without being worried by grown-ups. 

This is addressed especially to women, for women are the authori. 
ties on the home; they are the makers of a home much more than 
men can be. Various consequences follow from that. A mother 
ought never to be compelled to go out to work when she has children 
under school age; never be compelled, | say. That is why Day 
Nurseries are going to be useful, for the mother can’t leave a child 
alone in an empty house and its hard if she always has to take him 
out shopping. Nursery schools are useful also when a mother has 
several children, provided that women who know their job are in 
charge of them. But after all, nothing can compensate for the 
mother’s care, and if you think of the family meal when all sit down 
together to it that’s real home. And for a happy home, the father 
and mother and the children must help one another, think of one 
another, and so they must be unselfish. Do you remember the simple 
definition of work the Queen gave—‘ doing something useful that 
helps others ’?—most people are doing something useful in these 
days; that is a good result of the war and we are happier for it. 


But what a tragedy it is that it should take a war to bring that about ! 


And all this will help to wipe out selfishness. And then of course we 
must check the other things that spoil a happy home, bad temper, 
sulkiness, irritability. 

Gverwork and overstrain spoil a — home, especially when it 
is the mother who is over-worked, and so she ought to have some 
leisure. And if she has servants, they ought to have some leisure 
too. But who, after this war, will have domestic servants? I take 
it for granted that there will be children; In fact I can’t imagine a 
happy home without children. There will of course always be men 
and women who, from necessity or choice, are bachelors or spinsters, 
and 1 suppose there will always be unfortunate married couples who 
would like to have children and cannot. But in the ideal home there 
will be children and the best education any child can have comes from 
his brothers and sisters—better even, perhaps, than what he gets 
from his parents, or from his teachers. Brothers and sisters know 
each other inside out, they allow for this and that, they know how 
far to go in a joke, they won’t stand selfishness or bullying, they 


knock the sharp corners off one another and make a happy little com- | 


munity of their own. The ‘only child’ misses all that, misses a 
lot of real education in its most impressionable yanee, and I don’t 
think he can ever make up for it, 
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If we look at the state of family life in England at the present day, 
there are some married couples who prefer not to have children. 
Some prefer to have one or two and no more. If we look intd the 
cause, perhaps the rising standard of living in England has had 
something to do with it. Parents seem to feel obliged to give their 
children the comfort and education which they have had,. or would 
like to have had themselves. But if this means having only one or 
two children, the loss is surely greater than the gain. A little more 
hardship would probably have done the children good, and a little 
more courage on the part of the parents would have made the home 
happier and less selfish. The childless couple who could have child- 
ren and won’t, tend to become selfish; love between them tends to 
become lust; material pleasure becomes the principal aim in their 
life and divorce often ends it. The childless wife who refuses to 
have any children is bad for any society. It may be want of means 
which induces married people not to have children, and if this is so 
then the fault lies with our social system. It is the duty of the State 
to remove that burden. And the Beveridge Report about which we 
have all been talking—though few of us have read it—strongly recom- 
mends family allowances. I hope you notice that the Beveridge 
Report need not be taken en bloc as a whole. There are lot’of good 
things in it, excellent things which can be introduced separately by 
themselves. And the scheme of Family Allowances is one of these. 
But of course the real ideal is not that, but a Family Wage ;—that 
is, every adult should be paid a wage sufficient for him to keep a 
wife and family in reasonable comfort. Remember also that Family 
Allowances won’t be sufficient to induce selfish people to have child- 
ren. I was glad to read these words in a recent speech by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison: ‘ I should be the last to suggest that any specific 
acts of Government or provision of particular benefits . . . can of 
themselves solve this question. I believe we have got to look to a 
change of fashion, and that change of fashion itself will come only 
when there is a change of heart.’ 

It is so true. You see, we don’t make enough of the family in 
England. We make it hard for young people to marry early, we 
make it hard for them to get a home of their own suitable for a 
family, hard for them to afford to have children. Even if we decide 
to give things to the children—free milk, mid-day meals, etc.—we 
give them these things, not through the family but through the 
school. And this is quite wrong. This is not the way to encourage 
married couples to have children. All benefits to the child should 
come through the home with the co-operation of the parents. It will 
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educate the parents and that is what is needed. The more respon- 
sibility we put on parents, the more we encourage the home and the 
famify. Such, at least, is my view of it. 

But some of you will be wondering why I don’t come to religion, 
and what part religion should play in the home. So far we have been 
considering the material side, homes, houses, wages, etc. But this 
is deliberate on my part. For what is religion? It is not merely 
going to church, it is simply this—the love of God and the love of 
one another, and the love of one another depends on our love of God. 
Our Lord, as you know, gave us these two commands, love of God 
with our whole heart and soul and strength, and love of our neigh. 
bour as ourself. If you take his public life, he spent a lot of time 
teaching, and healing the sick and diseased, and he told us that at 
the Last Judgement it will be those who have done works of mercy 
out of love of God, who will be rewarded; because every act of 
kindness done to one of his brethren he accepts as done to him. 
So religion includes all these things of which I have been speaking, 
but it must also include love of God, or it is not religion, and if 
God is excluded from the home, there will be no strong family life. 
And you know, to keep.up family life is not easy; there has to be 
self-sacrifice, self-discipline, and above all affection. You see it is 
not like the sex instinct or the parental instinct which we share with 
the animals. The family is distinctively a human institution, far 
above the animal world, and like anything else worth having, it 
means a great deal of moral effort and strict social discipline if it is 
to be kept healthy and vigorous. It’s no use imagining, as some seem 
to imagine, that men and women can abandon moral effort and shake 
off all spiritual discipline without losing the achievements of civilisa- 
tion and culture, because it is only spiritual discipline which makes 
us capable of these achievements. If we allow sex or any other 
instinct to dominate our life, we lose self-control, we become slaves 
to instinct, guided by it like the animals, not by principles, and this 
is the very ruin of society. Nothing in society can make up for the 
loss of family life. The State cannot make up for it. The history 
of the decline of the Roman Empire shows that, as the family declines, 
the state grows in power. It was very powerful in those days; its 
machinery for bureaucratic administration was marvellous—but all 
the time society was dying, because the natural reserves of vitality 
on which social strength depends were drying up, and no amount 
of governmental organisation can take its place. My fear is that this 
is now happening here in England. If the family fails now our 
society is dying, our age is past, our civilisation is passing and some 
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healthier race living under simpler conditions and preserving family 
life, will take our place. And that is why I am always giad to 
talk about Christian Life in the home. ; 

If God is in the home, all is well, but no amount of government 
legislation can restore home life, unless we keep God’s laws. We 
cannot break. the law of God without suffering for it. They are, as 
my friend Mr. Sheed says, like the maker’s instructions issued with 
a new car. You may ignore police instructions, you may drive 
through traffic lights when they are red without injuring your car, 
or exceed the 30 mile limit, but if you try to drive the car without 
any water in the radiator or without any oil in the engine, you won’t 
get very far. It gets red hot and seizes up, and that’s the end of 
your engine. 

It is the same if we try to live our family life without obeying the 
instructions issued. by the Maker of mankind. God made mankind; 
he knows exactly what we are capable of, and how we ought to 
work, and he has told us what we ought to do. If we obey his Law 
all is well; if we don’t, we perish. 

The family is God’s unit of society; other units, like schools, or 
town councils, or political parties, or government departments, are 
all human units, but God arranges that we are born into a family, 
father, mother and child. We are not independent individuals from 
the moment of our birth, on the contrary, as Mr. Livie Noble has 
said, we are helpless babies, completely dependent on the care 
of our mother and the support of our father. This is God’s way of 
bringing us into the world and we cannot alter it. So, of strict 
necessity, no man can choose to be just an individual. Long before 
adolescence is reached he is affected through and through by the 
influences of his childhood, and God intends these to be conveyed 
ina good healthy family life. It is not, therefore, just isolated indi- 
viduals who compose society but individuals who are already mem- 
bers of various families, and the fundamental unit of political society 
is the family. 

As Christians, we ought not to tolerate any attack, direct or in- 
direct, on the sanctity of family life. Any measure which helps to 
preserve family life it is our duty,.as Christians, to support. Any 
practices which tend to destroy family life it is our duty as Christians 
to oppose. You cannot banish God from society and still expect 
society to flourish. You cannot banish God from the home and still 
expect the home to flourish. And that is why it was grand to hear 
the words of the Queen’s broadcast—‘ if our homes can be truly 
Christian, the nation wil] be Christian.’ 
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Children begin life at home, not at school; it is home influences 
which count in life. If God is in the home, all is well, but don’t let 
us make the mistake of thinking that when once we have put educa- 
tion on the right lines the problem has been solved. It hasn't, 
because we have not yet got down to the roots of the evil. The 
foundations of society are in the home and until we have happy homes 
with God’s laws kept in them our society is not sound or healthy, 

A Christian home is one in which there is love, Jove between all 
members of the family, love of God first of all, and the love of God 
shown by father, mother, and the children; keeping his command- 
ments, and worshipping God by prayer, acts of corporate worship; 
loving and respecting one another because God loves us. We shall 
have to answer to him for our treatment of one another. So, let us 
do all we can to make our homes Christian. Let us begin with our 
own home because religion has not only to be taught, it has to be 
lived, and we teach it best by living it ourselves. Father and mother 
can both help if they worship God themselves and so teach their 
children to do so. They can teach the children to love our Lord and 
to say their prayers; and if father and mother join with the children, 
this is the way to teach a child; it is grand to have the father and 
mother and children saying prayers together and saying Grace to- 
gether before and after meals. This is the way to teach religion, 
to have God living in the home. Thus rel zion for the child begins 
in the best possible way, because it begins on the authority of his 
mother and father, and you know a small child cannot imagine anyone 
more wise or powerful than his mother and father. As the child 
grows up and goes to school, don’t let there be one standard of 
behaviour at home and another at school. Get the right sort of 
school where religion is taught and remember it is home influences 
that are going to count most in life in the long run. So, to come 

back to the words of the Queen, ‘ if our homes are Christian, the 
nation will be Christian.’ And each one of us can do our best, and 
I hope we shall do our best, to make our own home Christian. 


Tuomas L. WILLIaMs, 
Archbishop of Birmingham. 
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AN INTEGRAL CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


Tue Christian religion teaches us that we have been made by God 
for Eternal Life; that is our supreme and final purpose. Here we 
have no abiding city; we are travellers on our way to our home, and 
our journey is designed by God to fit us for our home when we get 
there. That is why to the Christian this world is supremely import- 
ant; not as an end in itself; so considered it is worthless and to 
be despised; but as the means by which our personalities and char- 
acters are prepared by God for the eternal happiness of Heaven. 
This life then prepares us for Eternal Life and the purpose of 
education is to prepare us to live this life in such a way that we may 
be made fit for Eternal Life. 

A Christian believes that each human person is specially made by 
God, specially endowed with certain qualities and capacities; set in 
particular circumstances, in a particular family, belonging to a par- 
ticular nation with its own peculiar tradition and culture. That is 
the Christian doctrine of vocation; the belief that God calls each of 
us to a particular place and work in his scheme; and that our place 
and work is of supreme importance because it is the means by which 
we fit ourselves by the power of his grace for Eternal Life. What 
that place and work is to be should be decided largely by the cir- 
cumstances in which God has placed us, and by the capacities with 
which he has endowed us; our family, the culture and tradition into 
which we are born, our education in home and in school; all these 
should play their part in the great decision: ‘ What is God’s voca- 
tion for me?’ To most men and women, as they enter upon adult 
life, a further question comes for decision. ‘Is it God’s will that 
I should marry; that I should carry on my life’s work in partnership ; 
that I should make myself jointly responsible for a family—for 
bringing other human beings into existence and educating them for 
life? ’ 

Vocation then, to the Christian, means the belief that God calls us 
to a particular way of life best suited to us because he has given us 
qualities and capacities which fit us for it, and has set us in circum- 
stances which make it possible for us. The following out of this 
way of life faithfully and in accordance with God’s laws is the means 
under God by which we are built up into the kind of character and 





1 The substance of a speech made at the Rugby Christian Life Week, May 
11th, 1943. 
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personality that he wants us to be in order that we may be fit for 
Eternal Life. And this doctrine of vocation lies at the very heart of 
a true understanding of Christian education, Every human ‘being 
created by God is above all else a person, with a human nature com- 
mon to us all and yet each an individual with his or her particular 
characteristics and capacities. And since at birth a human being 
is undeveloped capacity, to be made or marred by life, education is 
of supreme importance because through it these capacities are 
developed. It is the primary function of Christian education to teach 
that they cannot be developed by human power alone; that human 
nature is fallen; that evil and sin are terrible realities which must 
be fought with and conquered; but that Christ our Lord has entered 
our life and identified himself with it in order to redeem it, and that 
in his power alone can we become the personalities God wants us 
to be. ‘I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.’ The first aim of 
Christian education should be to develop the human person as such, 
preserving its individual characteristics, without allowing them to 
disturb the balance of the personality by over development. It must 
make human persons into full men or women, grown to full 
stature, moral and mental, in the power of God’s grace; having 
drawn the material of their growth from the culture and surroundings 
in which God has placed them, however humble these may be. 
Christian education will render the mind keen and critical, sensi- 
tive to truth, with its awareness and discrimination highly trained; 
at the same time the affective side of human nature, the heart, will 
not be starved but allowed full scope under the strong command of 
the will; the imagination will be fed and yet disciplined; the body 
controlled and exercised so that it becomes a fitting instrumént of 
the spirit. As the process of education goes forward first of all in 
the family and later also at schoo}, individual capacities and apti- 
tudes appear more and more clearly ; and gradually, without detriment 
to the personality as a whole, vocational training, the secondary aim 
of education, will be introduced. The human person is approaching 
maturity and is ready to begin learning the special craft or skill which 
is to be his or her vocation in life. It is in the lifelong exercise of 
this craft or skill that the character and personality are built up and 
perfected for Eternal Life. A doctor makes himself into the man he 
becomes largely through the exercise of his profession; through 
contacts with his patients, through his conscientious and self- 
sacrificing efforts to save life and relieve human suffering. If his pro- 
fessional ideals become lowered his whole character will deteriorate 
and to that extent he will be unfitting himself for Eternal Life. And 
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what is true of the doctor is true also of the dustman, of the engineer 
and the coal miner, of the merchant and the factory worker. All 
must glorify God who made them in and through their vocation, and 
all in doing so will build up their lives and characters in accordance 
with God’s will. 

That is the ideal of Christian education. By way of contrast let 
us set Over against it the ideals of a secularised education, an educa- 
tion from which religion, as basic principle and energising force has 
been banished. Such an education must of necessity be materialist 
in this sense; that it envisages only this life and the things of this 
life. It may value the things of the mind, but it values them only as 
the crowning achievement of man in this life. It may put forward 
ideals of unselfishness, brotherhood and love of the community, but 
it derives these ideals partly from an observance of the Natural Law 
and partly from the Christian tradition,-the relics of which still per- 
meate Our national life. But it can offer no solid reason why these 
things should: be practised by all men, still less can it supply any 
dynamic force which will urge them to do so. It clings obstinately 
to the belief that, given knowledge and a favourable environment, 
human nature will become perfect. It remains blind to the fact that 
left to themselves and unaided by God’s grace men turn all too easily 
to self-worship with its accompanying greed and selfishness. And 
because of this it encourages, often unconsciously, a love of the 
luxury of material things and in this way comes to worship money 
because money alone can buy them. 

And so the materialist conception of life promoted by a secularised 
education tends to. make money the most important thing in the 
world. Work, instead of being loved for its own sake as the vocation 
by which we are sanctified, often becomes primarily an avenue to 
money-making. Quality, whether in actions or things, takes second 
place and the important question becomes ‘ Will it sell?’ Work is 
undertaken and things are made not because they fulfil a human need 
but because they bring in profits; and every means, mora] and im- 
moral, is employed to sell them. What is worse, neither the making 
of them nor the selling of them can be anything but degrading to the 
dignity of human nature, and therefore quite unfit to be a vocation 
which of itself can prepare those who follow it for Eternal Life. This 
lowering of the dignity of human nature is the result of the exclusion 
of God and God’s Law from human life, for high ideals of human 
nature and the purpose of human life depend in the last resort upon 
a recognition of the sovereignty of God who created man and gave 


him that nature and purpose. 
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The secularisation of society leads inevitably to a growing sense 
of purposelessness and frustration. Human nature must have some- 
thing to work for; deprived of the knowledge of its true purpose 
which is God, it will put other things in his place and worship them 
as gods; money, power, pleasure and the rest. War can provide 
us with a purpose and ideal; self-defence in the face of common 
danger. That is a high aim because it is a self-sacrificing one, but 
of its nature it can only be temporary, and when the tension and 
effort of war has passed away, unless our world can regain its belief 
in God and in the Christian way of life it is doomed to fall back again 
into that sense of purposelessness and frustration which is the inevit- 
able result of secularisation. 

That secularisation has already penetrated deeply into our con- 
temporary civilisation. The process has been a subtle one; the very 
gradual disintegration of a civilisation and culture which we have 
inherited from the past; a culture saturated with the Christian spirit 
and Christian values. It embodied Christian standards and took 
Christian virtues and the Christian character as its ideal. For a very 
long time disintegrating influences had been doing their unseen work, 
and suddenly, after the shock of the last war, we woke to the fact 
that we were surrounded by the dry bones of a culture from which the 
life-giving Christian spirit had been almost drained. In its place we 
found a man-centred materialist spirit with aims which spell death 
to the building up of Christian character and life. 

It is true, thank God, that considerable areas of Christian culture 
remain. Up and down the country are to be found homes and schools 
which are strong pockets of resistance to the inroads of the materialist 
spirit. But the forces of that powerful enemy, like the Nazi panzer 
columns, have driven deep into our lines and Have cut us off and 
isolated us and bid fair, unless our resistance can be reorganised, 
to swamp us altogether. 

It is through our Christian education that this resistance to the 
inroads of materialism must be organised, and to effect this we must 
first be aware at what point in our present system of education the 
spirit of materialism has already found entrance. It is a truism that 
education begins in the home, and the ideal of Christian education 
is that the school should be an extension of the home. Where home 
life is sound the work of the school is made easy, but where a sound 
home life is lacking religious teaching in schoo] can seldom fuily 
make up for its absence. One of the most obvious signs of the break- 

down of our Christian culture is the disintegration of family life which 
is characteristic of our time. This breakdown affects in some degree 
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even those homes where religion is professed and practised. If the 
life of the family is based on a true spiritual companionship between 
the parents, if as a result of this companionship that life is saturated 
with a deep sense of spiritual realities, the children from their 
youngest years will imbibe a consciousness of the reality and near- 
ness of the unseen world. Its inhabitants will be their constant com- 
panions, and their young intelligences will be trained by precept and 
example to judge the world around them by the standard of values 
of Christ and his saints. In this way a Christian character will be 
built up in them which by God’s grace will be proof against the 
inroads of materialism. 

But if in the lives of the parents there are two competing areas; 
one, and that perhaps the larger one, ruled, often unconsciously, by 
false standards drawn from the materialistic spirit with which they 
are surrounded; standards which cut across the Christian idea of 
vocation and make work nothing more than a means of money- 
making, and position and material welfare the supremely important 
things in life; and the other area consciously governed by the 
precepts of religion, where explicitly Christian standards obtain, the 
result will be a tension caused by conflicting loyalties. The conscious- 
ness of God’s sovereignty and the realities of sin and grace will grow 
dim, and the life of the family will become saturated with a spirit 
which is an uneasy compromise between the Spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of the world; an attempt to serve both God and Mammon. 
The characters of children brought up in such a family will be un- 
settled characters, part Christian and part pagan. Christian life 
has broken down and in all probability the children in adult life will 
fall easy victims, in a greater or lesser degree, to the materialism 
that surrounds them. 

That this breakdown does occur, and occur widely, seems to be 
proved by the fact that so many families which profess and practise 
religion are indistinguishable in their attitude to daily life; to voca- 
tion, to work, to money; from families which make no such profes- 
sion. There ought to be a wide gulf of separation between the two; 
in practice their seldom. is. 

I think that this is the main educational problem that our schools 
must tackle, and the tackling of it will involve setting before our 
young people the dangers that lie hidden in an uncritical acceptance 
of materialist standards. To counteract this acceptance there is a 
great need for definite and explicit instruction in a pattern of Chris- 
tian living in a world which if not hostile to Christian standards is 
quite indifferent to them. They must be taught, and taught explicitly, 
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that the following of Christ involves self-sacrifice of a high order; 
that they cannot be real Christians and at the same time expect not 
to differ in their standards in regard to everyday things from the 
companions among whom they live. Moreover, the pattern of 
Christian living should include instruction both for boys and girls 
on marriage and on the building of a Christian home and family. 
The difficulties which they will meet with in the modern world if they 
are to make these things their ideal must be made plain to them. 
I believe that in tackling this problem great use could be made of 
a really living Christian Youth Movement, and I think also that the 
Old Boys’ and Girls’ Associations attached to our schools, instead 
of being purely social affairs, might be made the medium of a real 
revival of Christian Family Life. , 

‘Of Christian family life we have in England a splendid tradition 
which is by no means dead, but the seeds of its disintegration have 
been sown. It is based on Christian principles and it can only be 
kept alive by a vigorous revival of Christian life. Schooi and family 
should be bound together with the closest of ties. In the family 
education proceeds from the intimate and loving companionship of 
the persons that compose it. It is out of the loving companionship 
of husband and wife that the atmosphere of home is first created, 
and as the children are born and grow up the circle of that companion- 
ship is extended and enriched. It is an intimate contact of personali- 
ties at every level; of parents with children and children of differing 
ages with parents and with each other. At every level: there is 
instruction and development of the intelligence; and these are not 
isolated, for there is also loving affection, the powerful force of good 
example, of unselfishness and co-operation in a common life, of a 
deep spirit of community fostered by love. In a Christian schoo! all 
these elements must be present. There must be instruction and 
development of the intelligence, but there must be also intimate con- 
‘ tact of personalities between teachers and taught; in classroom, in 
recreation, in hobbies and in the deep confidences of friendship and 
affection. There must be a strong community spirit fostered by love 
of Christ and of each other in Christ. In this atmosphere the danger 
of a divorce between religion and the realities of everyday life is 
reduced to minimum, and the spirit of Christ will penetrate into 
every department of life. 

’ Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORDER AND THE 
NATURAL LAW! 


As Christians we believe that all the relationships binding man to 
man and society to society are regulated by law which is not some- 
thing which changes—not something socially tolerable in one century 
and socially intolerable in the next—but an immutable law rooted un- 
changeably in the Will of God. This idea of the law of God is the 
whole basis of Christian society, national and international, and it 
ought to be the constant endeavour of Christian peoples to bring their 
own local order into harmony with the eterna] and unchanging order 
of God. Internatioal law, however imperfect it may seem now, is 
just an attempt to make nations live according to the Will of God. 
That is why international law is so important to us and of such very 
deep concern to all Christians, 

God did not design a lawless world; man and the sins of man made 
the world lawless, and it is the task of Christians to bring back 
society, national and international, to the rule of law in conformity 
with the will of God. This is the principle on which all teaching of 
international order is based. The teaching of Christianity on the 
social order is, as you know, a harmonious blending of rights and 
duties up from the individual citizen, through the associations needed 
tora full Christian life—the family, the local community, associations 
for work, the nation itself—right up to that community of nations, 
that world society which, in the last too years, has come into 
physical being for the first time. I may say in passing that I saw 
how completely it had come into being last year when, on my way 
to the United States of America, I had supper in Iréland and the 
next day I had tea in Baltimore. 

Now the Catholic Church teaches that rights are balanced by 
duties, and the duty of all associations of men is to serve man’s in- 
terests and to see that he can live a stable, prosperous and peaceful 
existence. If at any point a society is incapable of fulfilling that 
function, then that society is no longer fulfilling its purpose accord- 
ing to the Will of God. That is one of the points we have to think 
about carefully. 

We have now reached a stage in the world’s history where the 
rights and duties of different associations have fallen out of harmony, 
especially with regard to the nation state. We have to remember 
as Christian thinkers, that to-day the nation state claims for itself 





1 The substance of a speech given at the Rugby Christian Life Week, May 
14th, 19438. Fr. Gerald Vann’s speech of May 12th is included in a supplement; 
Mr, Richard O’Sullivan’s of May 18th is held over to a future issue. — 
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a position incompatible with the Will of God. It claims the com. 
plete submission of all its citizens. It claims that it is not bound 
by any law except that of plain self-interest in its dealings with 
neighbouring states. One of the reasons we have gone to war is 
that a nation state called Germany has violated the fundamental 


rights not only of its own citizens but also of its neighbouring com. 


munities. 

There are two problems. We have to construct an order in which 
the rights of the individual citizen are guaranteed in some more 
effective way than they are guaranteed under our present system. 
We can no longer afford to allow a nation state to claim complete 
power over the lives of individual citizens. There must be some 
court of appeal to which man can turn when his appeal to the justice 
of his own country has failed. Do not think this is a very re- 
volutionary idea, because we have tried it before. After the last 
war we had what were called Minority Treaties. The aim of these 
Minority Treaties was to give minorities the right of appeal, if their 
Government violated their basic rights—for example by denying 
them the right to use their own language or to exercise freedom of 
speech, education and association. Actually the court to which they 
could appeal was ineffective. It was the League of Nations and since 
we failed to put any power behind the League of Nations, the at- 
tempt to make it a genuine court failed. But from what we have 
seen during the last ten years in Europe we know that the need for 


* protection is not less but more. Not only minorities need pro- 


tection—it is often majorities. After all, who in pre-war Germany 
needed protection most—the Nazi minority or the vast blind, 
stumbling mass of the German people ? It seems to me that in a 
world as inter-dependent as our own, we have to see that aggression 
against individual citizens can be as serious and far-reaching as 
aggression against other states. The crime against German Jews 
and the mass murder of Jews in the ghastly slaughter houses: of 
Poland is the concern not only of a national government but of the 
whole human race, and we have got to find some way to create in 
our international order a court of appeal beyond the national govern- 
ment, a court to which the individual citizen whose rights have 
been violated, can appeal. This is,easy to say, but very difficult 
to do: For example, although in relation with other nations, the 
nation state we call Great Britain has not too bad a record, if the 
members of our Colonial Empire had the right of appeal beyond 
Westminster to some form of world court, it would be asking from 
us a big sacrifice of our own ideas of sovereignty. 
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I feel this is the issue we have to face, because although we can 
rely to a great extent upon the justice and fair play of our Govern- 
ment and on its good intentions, it is not in itself a sufficient guaran- 
tee. ‘We cannot turn to our own colonial people and say ‘ Rely on 
us ; trust us, you will be well treated ’ and refuse them the guarantee 
we wish ultimately to secure for the people of Germany, France, or 
Russia. It does not seem that this can be done at once ; it demands 
a degree of confidence and trust between nations which we certainly 
have not reached so far, and yet it seems to me that we cannot, as 
Christians, shirk the issue. The first Jew thrown into a concentration 
camp was the beginning of aggression against the whole world. I 
do not know whether peace is indivisible, but I do know that law is 
indivisible, and if a government begins violating its duties to its own 
citizens, it will not be long before it violates the rights of other 
States ; and then there is renewed war. 

We come now to another most important question about the 
nation state. Is it, as an institution, capable of fulfilling its primary 
purpose in relation to its citizens. Can it single-handed provide for 
their security and prosperity? The answer is: No. To-day the 
case for a system of collective defence is unanswerable. Through the 
enormous concentration of industrial power built up in the last 50 
or 60 years, it is completely impossible for the small nation to 
provide an adequate system of defence for itself. None of the small 
nations could have stood up to Hitler, and if the whole world had 
not stood together, it could not have defeated his concentrated power. 
So if a recognition of the right of nations to survive, whether they 
are great or small, is a cardinal principle of international law—a prin- 
ciple for which we first took up arms in this war—we have to achieve 
some collective form of defence. Otherwise, the small nations will 
quite simply not survive. This is just part of the general principle 
of Christian social teaching. I mentioned at the beginning that 
if a community is inadequate to its task of securing security and 
well-being it should transfer its power to something which is 
adequate; none of the States, even Russia, even the U.S.A., is any 
longer capable of standing alone to secure the security of the in- 
dividual citizen. Therefore Christian social teaching tells us that 
the defence of the individual citizen should be transferred to another 
body which is strong enough. That need is not going to grow less 
but more and more vital as the means of power and technical de- 
velopment continue to grow. We have, therefore, to envisage a 
system of defence, collective and superenational; that is a conse- 
quence of the conditions created in the modern world. 
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Then there is the problem of the economic well-being of the 
people. It is no longer possible in a world as united and inter- 
dependent as ours for a single nation to provide completely for the 
prosperity of its own people out of its own resources. It depends 
upon the prosperity and economic activity of other nations. The 
slump of 1929 showed that no nation, not even a nation as powerful 
as the United States, can be unaffected by the impoverishment of 
others. Our economic system, therefore, has to be directed 
towards international as well as towards national needs. We have 
to remember that our well-being depends on the well-being of other 
nations, and apart from sound ‘Christian principles, it is sound 
common sense to see that a world in which our neighbours starve, 
in which races suffer from malnutrition, low physical standards and 
poor consuming power, is a world which must repeat the economic 
chaos in which we lived between the wars. 'We must look forward 
to a co-operative economic system. A nation state standing alone 
is not capable either of satisfying its own prosperity or providing 
the stability needed for its material development. 

We, in this country, are far and away ahead of other races of 
mankind in prosperity and stability, but we have dependent on us 
a Colonial Empire in which dwell 60,000,000 souls. In some cases, 
their standard of living, ignorance, and disease are a disgrace to 
us. It is no good saying we have done well. Certainly we oan find 
examples of people whom we have enriched in every way, but we 
have to understand that our colonial dependencies are a direct re- 
sponsibility which none can shirk. We have shirked it. In the 
past 20 years how many of us have given a thought to our Colonial 
Empire as representing a responsibility, or have thought of the 
economic problems of that Empire? Probably not one of us. And 
yet these people are dependent upon us. In a democracy the 
Government takes an interest in the things we, the people, are in- 
terested in and the fact that we were not interested in the Colonial 
Empire means that the Government was not interested in the 
Colonial Empire. The aim of Empire is not exploitation. It is 
trusteeship. We have to develop our subject peoples and fit them 
for. self-government. This will entail a great deal of investment 

in our Colonial Empire without any particular thought of return; 
when we find a man weakened by bad feeding, disease, and under- 
nourishment, we cannot expect him to become a paying proposition. 
We have got to realise that in our Colonial Empire are nations 
which are sub-standard in every way. It is our job to give them 
the moral and physical means of standing on their own feet. We 
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have to see that our Colonial Empire is merely a trusteeship in a 
genuine sense, and to bring these people up to a standard, physical 
and mental, fit for self-government. We must not be satisfied till 
this is so. 

What we want is something like a ten year plan of colonial de- 
velopment. ‘We, a nation which has had a long start in economic’ 
prosperity and development, have a responsibility to our less highly 
developed brothers. After the war we have to direct our economy 
at home and abroad according to one main principle: we must en- 
sure that a decent living standard is the first charge on our economy. 
This is a fundamental principle for our dealing with our own people 
at home. It-should be equally binding in our dealings with other 
peoples, particularly our colonial dependents. 

If, on the other hand, we are content to go abroad as ex- 
pleiters of the people with whom we have to trade, on an economic 
principle of smash and grab, we shall lay the economic foundations 
for another war. I am against reinforcing a moral argument—our 
direct responsibility to other less fortunate peoples—by an argument 
drawn from self-interest, even though it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that God’s Laws would be not only good and wise, but also 
in perfect conformity with common sense. But I would like to 
point out that if we adopt the principle of raising living standards 
in other countries and in our Colonial Empire, we are in fact assist- 
ing our own position economically. By raising their standards, we 
are raising the whole level of economic interchange between the 
nations. Therefore it is not only decency and Christian principle 
that ought to make us do these things, but it is also to our interest 
to do so. The principle of raising living standards at home 
and abroad is not only in harmony with the Will of God, but re- 
sults in a system more entirely conducive to good living for all of us. 

In this problem of the Christian idea of the nation state we must 
not think in terms of Russia and Germany, but in terms of our own 
country. Are we prepared for a world police force, some form of 
government or international court, and are we prepared to make the 
sacrifice of sovereignty to make them come into being? We must 
ask ourselves : ‘Am I prepared to back an economic system based 
on the interest of other people, which aims at raising living 
standards abroad as well as at home? Am | prepared to be re- 
sponsible as a trustee for our subject peoples? Am I prepared to 
give them a fuller life and to fit them to govern themselves? ’—‘Am 


I my brether’s keeper?’ ‘ Yes, most decidedly.’ 
BARBARA WARD, 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE CHURCH! 


Durinc this week you have been listening to many speakers on 
many subjects concerned with the Christian life in the modern world. 
They have spoken to you about the Christian life in the home; in 
the school; in work in the factory, the field and the office; in citizen. 
ship and Home Affairs; in Foreign Affairs and international rela- 
tions. It has not been my privilege to hear those speakers, nor to 
hear what you have been saying about it all among yourselves. But 
I know that those speakers have come to you from different 
‘denominations,’ and from what I hear, I gather that they have 
nevertheless shown a pretty considerable measure of agreement about 
all these things. Perhaps you have been agreeably surprised; you 
had expected, perhaps, that they had all been anxious only to praise 
their own particular wares. Instead of which you have found, I 
believe, that about all these things they seem to think pretty much 
alike; and that instead of wanting to sell you their own rival goods 
you have found them all anxious only to be loyal and faithful to God 
and his Word and to love and serve their neighbour in and for God. 

Now there can be no doubt that alj-this is a very good thing, and 
for it we must be very thankful to God. But the task which is set me 
this evening is—strange as it may seem—a much more delicate one. 
I have to speak to you about ‘ The Christian Life in the Church.’ 
And that at once raises a question which perhaps has been haunting 
you all along. For whether you be churchgoers or non-churchgoers, 
I may well believe that you have had a feeling that, in spite of all 
this agreement about the Christian Life in the world, there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, a fly in the ointment, a skeleton in the 
cupboard; something perhaps a little bit rickety about this united 
platform. You have been hearing about ‘the Christian challenge 
to the world ’; but sooner or later we have got to face the fact that 
there is also the world’s challenge to the Christians, and we cannot 
and dare not be satisfied and complacent until we have faced it boldly, 
and seen what there is to be said for it. Then we must openly and 
candidly confess where we may find ourselves to be amiss, and be 
determined, by God’s grace, to amend in an effective way. 





1 An abridged reconstruction of an extempore address at the Rugby Christian 
Life Week on May 15th, 1943. 
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Let me put that challenge to you quite crudely and brutally, as 1 
seem to hear it, and without attempting to be quite judicious and 
fair. It would run, I think, something like this :— 

It’s all very fine for you Christians to get together and tell us how 
to run our homes, our schools, our businesses and factories and 
offices and trades unions, our Home Affairs and our Foreign Affairs. 
But haven’t you got a colossal nerve? Why don’t you first of all 
mind your own business? You Christians seem to be agreed about 
everybody’s business except your own; about everything except 
Christianity. Why don’t you first of all take a look at yourselves and 
put your own house in order, get the beam out of your own eye? 
Just take a walk round Rugby or any other English town. ‘What 
do your see? Anglican churches, R.C, churches, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Baptist churches, Salvation Army citadels, 
Friends’ meeting houses . . . What is the meaning of all this? How 
the Christians love one another! How they are united and agreed ! 
Why should we take you seriously? ‘Why should we be impressed 
by your agreement about how to run the world when you can’t be 
agreed about how to run the Church? Physician, heal thyself. . . 

Now, I am not saying that that challenge is completely fair. But 
I think we must be agreed that it is not wholly unreasonable, and 
that it does and should touch us on a very tender spot. And if we 
are truly Christian and loyal to the Gospel, I think we should see 
also that it is a very much more serious reproach to us than the 
outsider himself can see. For I think we have got to agree that the 
very fact that we present ourselves as representatives of different 
‘churches ’ and denominations is a confession of a grave failing on 
our part in loyalty to Christ and His Gospel. 

For I think it must be admitted—and indeed boldly proclaimed— 
that the primary and essential concern of Christ and His Gospel is 
with none of those things concerning which we have shown ourselves 
to be largely agreed: On the contrary, He is insistent that they are 
all, however important, secondary and subordinate. Certainly it was 
not ‘the happy home’ that occupied the first place in His thought 
or His message: there was an occasion when He gave His own 
family the slip rather than neglect His Father’s business; and He 
said that those who loved father or mother more than Him were 
not worthy of Him, that father and mother must sometimes be hated, 
and that loyalty to Him would break up homes and set their members 
one against the other. Certainly it was not economics: Who has 
made me, He asked, a judge or a divider over you? Certainly it 
was not politics or citizenship of any earthly city: Render unto 
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Caesar .. . but to God the things that are God’s. Certainly it was 
not the establishment of international justice by war: When you 
hear of wars and rumours of wars, be not afraid . . . flee to the 
mountains. Certainly it was no Plan for a future; no anxiety for the 
morrow: Sufficient unto the day. . . . In the world you shall have 
tribulation. He promised and sought no earthly utopia. His hearers 
had hoped to find in Him a support for their plans and theories axa 
isms. In the long run He disappointed them all. He disappointed 
the Saducees, the broad-minded compromisers with the latest en- 
lightened thought. But he also disappointed the Pharisees, the hide- 
bound traditionalists. He disappointed the quisling rulers who 
wanted to ‘appease’ the pagan army of occupation; but he also 
disappointed those who would have no truck with them. He dis- 
appointed the polite, Stoic Pilate with his contemptuous scepticism 
about truth; but he disappointed the superstitious Herod who wanted 
religion to be an affair of marvels and conjuring tricks. He dis- 
appointed the priests, the clergy. But he also disappointed the anti- 
clericals, the opponents of institutional religion—Go show yourselves 
to the priests. . . . All things whatsoever they shall say to you, 
observe and do; but according to their works do ye not. He dis- 
appointed the rulers; but He disappointed also the revolutionary 
masses who saw in Him a leader who would overthrow their corrupt 
power. He disappointed the. rich—but also the poor. He disap- 
pointed His own most intimate friends and disciples, for He seemed 
to abandon them and frustrate all their hopes in Him by delivering 
Himself into the power of His enemies. Without fear or favour, 
without seeking to please, He walked the way set before Him and 
fulfilled the will of His Father without consideration of consequences 
for Himself. .And for the rest: Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you, . 

Seek ye first the Kingdom—the Reign, the Sovereignty—of God. 
That was what first and foremost He came to proclaim—and to bring. 
He came to bring us life, a new kind of life, eternal life, a life of 
communion with God. And that does not mean just ‘ pie in the 
sky,’ a future reward; it means a life of communion with God here 
and now. It means living here and now in oneness with Him the 
Son of God through the life of the Spirit, whereby we too are truly 
sons of God and whereby God becomes in very deed Our Father. 
The Christian life means living the Christ-life, and living it now. 
Christ did not come, first of all, with a social programme or an 
economic programme, but to bring us divine life, whereby, one with 
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Him in His manhood, we might be caught up into the very life of 
the Holy Trinity together with Him. Christianity is not, first of all, 
a code of morals or a social plan; it is a matter of personal relation- 
ship with God; a family life of the children of God. It is in the 
world, but it is not of the world; and only then dare we call our 
home life Christian, our business life Christian, our political and 
economic life Christian, when it is motivated and grounded in this 
Christ-life of filial relationship to God through the inner life of the 
Spirit. 

So we do not ‘find, in the New Testament, anything about joint 
committees of ‘churches,’ or man-made united platforms of 
‘denominations,’ to discuss and proclaim the nature of Christian life 
in the world. What we do find is the formation by Christ Himself 
of one family, one Church; and this family, this Church, is itself to 
be the witness and vehicle till the end of time of what He ‘ began to 
do and to teach.’ We see Him gathering around Him a little band 
of disciples to whom He progressively imparts His message that 
they may pass it on to others, to the ends of the world, till the end 
of time. Some of these He entrusts with His own authority and 
power, as He Himself had received it of the Father: As the Father 
has sent me, so send I you. To them He passes on the power to 
baptise, to forgive, to teach, to feed with His own sacrificed Body 
and Blood. He, the Good Shepherd, entrusts His lambs and sheep 
to Peter; and He promises this little flock the Kingdom. 

That is what the Church was meant to be. It was to be the earthly 
family of those who accept the Word of God in Christ, and who are 
thereby living the divine life of children of God. This Church was 
the mystical body which was to continue ‘ what Jesus began to do 
and to teach’ in thé days of His Flesh, in the physical body which 
He took of Mary. It was to be both the vehicle and the vessel of 
divine life in the world. And before He died, He prayed for all 
them who should believe, ‘ that they may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me... that they may be one in us.’ Nothing less than that, the 
unity of men in the One Divine Life of Father, Son and Spirit; in 
one family which would transcend all differences of race and place 
and time—In one Spirit we were all baptised into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, bond or free. This unity in the Spirit is no man- 
made ‘ federation of churches,’ no product of merely human kindness 
and amiability; it is a divinely-fashioned organism. Nor may we 
deceive ourselves by thinking of it merely as something interior and 
invisible; it is a very visible fellowship, as visible as was Christ 
Himself in the days of His flesh. We Catholics, especially, thank 
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God that this is being increasingly understood. Karl Barth, most 
Protestant of contemporary Protestant divines, is very emphatic 
about this. ‘ We have no right,’ he says, ‘to explain the multi- 
plicity of the Churches as a mark of the visible and empirical as 
contrasted with the ideal, invisible and essential Church; no right, 
because this distinction is foreign to the New Testament, and because, 
according to the New Testament, even in this respect the Church 
of Jesus Christ is but one . . . visible by tokens in the multitude of 
its confessed adherents, visible as a congregation with its office- 
bearers, visible as a ministry of Word and Sacramént.’ And Barth 
is as emphatic as any Catholic could be that no man-made federation 
or committee or friendliness can be any substitute for what Christ 
in His love for man appointed and ordained. ‘ From this point of 
view,’ he writes, ‘1 am not distressed by the well-known and widely 
regretted attitude of the Roman See towards (such movements). It 
was and is needful that someone somewhere should make a stand 
against the excessive claims of Church movements, and assert that 
the union of the Churches is a thing which cannot be manufactured, 
but must be found and confessed, in subordination to that already 
accomplished oneness of the Church which is in Christ Jesus’ (The 
Church and the Churches, pp. 25, 47)- 

Such certainly is what Christ ordained and intended. I, as a 
Catholic, have very definite beliefs as to where and how that divinely 
ordained and visible unity is to be sought and found. This is neither 
the time nor the place to expound them. All I want to say now is 
that here is a problem which sooner or later we must face, and which 
we cannot escape. Whatever else we may do in the meanwhile, in 
the way of ‘ collaboration,’ ‘ united witness,’ ‘ Christian councils ’ 
and ‘ challenges’ and the rest, cannot be anything but making the 
best of a bad job. 

All this may seem very damping and discouraging. If we find it 
so, then there is some hope that we shall not be too pleased with 
ourselves about our achievements in such weeks as these. God 
forbid that I should belittle the value and importance of such a 
united gathering as this. A few years ago it would have been im- 
possible ; it would not be possible now without the blessing and 
guidance of God. But for that very reason we must not allow 
ourselves to be satisfied and complacent, so long as we lack the ex- 
terior as well as the interior fellowship of brotherhood in His one 
Church. 

For when all is said and done ; how can it be that we Christians, 
as Christians, can make our witness to the world ? How can we, 
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as Christians, serve the world—in its home-life, educational-life, 
work-life, political-life ? Only surely in the measure in which, 
with our Saviour and as living members of His Body, we ourselves 
impart to our fellows His life of filial relationship to God. For it is 
only in the Incarnate Word that the real meaning of human exist- 
ence and human society is to be found. The great hopes of our 
fathers for a glorious man-made democratic society, where all would 
live in peace and harmony, and in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
have all gone up in the smoke of war and revolution. And why ? 
Because Liberty and Equality will destroy one another where there 
is no Brotherhood ; and there can be no Brotherhood where there is 
no common recognition, in the unity of a world-wide family life, of 
a common Fatherhood. And there can be no common recognition 
of a common Fatherhood except in the Son—for no man cometh to 


‘the Father except by me. And we cannot say Abba, Father except 


in that one Spirit of His Son. And we cannot love God as our 
Father if we do not love our fellow men as our brothers—if we say 
we do, the gentle and loving disciple will tell us we are liars. (These 
things are all inseparable from one another). And we cannot truly 
love our brother in Christ just interiorly ; only can we do so fully 
in the common life of the ‘ Beloved Community ’ which is His Church 
—His family, His assembly which He has called (the word Ecclesia 


means just that) from the ends of the earth. 
, Victor White, O.P. 








The death of the Venerable and Very Reverend Father Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., on June 17th will be mourned by BLACKFRIARS and 
its readers with a particular grief. His was the first article in the 
first number of Btackrriars in April, 1920, and he has continued 
with increasing energy and spirit to contribute regularly—there are 
in fact two articles of his awailing publication. He was one of the 
chief pillars of the review and his loss removes this strong support. 
It is therefore hoped that before the year is out BLACKFRIARS will 
be able to honour his memory and express its gratitude with a memo- 
rial number to the great English Dominican.....REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
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REVIEWS 


Curistian BEHAviouR: A Further Series of Broadcast Talks. By 
C. S. Lewis. (Bles; 2s. 6d.) 


‘We might think that God wanted simply obedience to a set 
of rules: whereas He really wants people of a particular sort.’— 
Christian morality is not to be thought of as a bargain between us 
and God, with heaven and hell for reward or punishment, but rather 
as a life-long process in which ‘ your innumerable choices’ turn 
you ‘either into a heavenly creature or into a hellish creature.’— 
When we have learnt by faith to trust in God we do not stop trying; 
but we try ‘in a new way, a less worried way . .. Not hoping 
to get to Heaven as a reward for your actions, but inevitably want- 
ing to act in a certain way because a first faint gleam of Heaven 
is already inside you.’ These themes are among the outstanding 
excellencies of this enlarged version of the autumn talks of 1942, 
in which four fresh sections have been added, on the cardinal vir- 
tues, Christian marriage, hope and charity, to supplement the origi- 
nai talks. 

The ability to make these things vivid and personal and vital; 
the clarity that makes the statement of them simple and convinc- 
ing: these are as much in evidence as ever. And the preceding 
quotations will show the quality of much that is said. Yet the book 
disappoints expectation. First, because it does not seem to cohere. 
Mr. Lewis tells us that he is going to ‘ assume the Christian point 
of view and look at the whole picture as it will be if Christianity is 
true.’ But the whole picture is just what remains obscure, in spite 
of the clarity with which individual parts stand out. ‘The reason 
seems to be that though the God-centredness of the Christian life is 
made clear in the last chapter it is not shown to determine the con- 
tent of the earlier ones : you get a picture of various parts of Chris- 
tian behaviour; you do not get a whole picture of the unity of the 
Christian life in its various aspects. Thus, in the second place, 
there is something lacking in the individual chapters themselves. 
For the most part, the description of the cardinal virtues might ap- 
ply to the Aristotelean rather than to the Christian variety; there 
are wise things in the section on marriage, yet it leaves the deepest 
levels untouched; and the same might be said of the treatment of 
charity. You cannot have Christian morality without Christian 
dogma for the simple reason that in the last resort Christian mora- 
lity is not an ethic but a religion: that is the point to which Mr. 

Lewis leads us in the end, but it does not seem to be implicit at 
every step, to in-form the whole book. 

Mr. Lewis’s modesty is always so disarming that to criticise 
seems churlish, But the value of his writings is so great that it 
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would be a tragedy if they were allowed through haste or other 


cause to become less good than his best. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Tue Patu To Perrection. By W. E. Sangster. (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d.) 

This study of John Wesley’s doctrine of Christian Perfection is 
written by a follower of Wesley primarily for other Wesleyans; for 
those in fact to whom the doctrine in question is, presumably, 
already familiar, yet the book will interest a far wider circle. Dr. 
Sangster’s aim, as he himself states it, is ‘ to endeavour to re-state 
Wesley’s doctrine in the thought-form of our age’; he is in fact a 
Methodist Modernist. This aspect of his work may well appeal to 
those members of his own communion who find the doctrine in its 
original form unnacceptable, and we gather from the present work 
that many do so to-day, but it is no insult to Dr. Sangster’s treat- 
ment of his theme to say that for the outsider, it is Wesley’s doctrine 
in its original undiluted form that is of interest rather than any 
modernised version of it. 

Dr. Sangster states the doctrine itself as follows :—‘ He (Wesley) 
believed and taught this: that in an instant, and by a simple act of 
faith, perfection was ‘* wrought in the soul.’’ It was indeed the 
second of two distinct stages in the Christian experience of Salvation 
as he conceived it; the first consisted of justification, and the second 
of sanctification ; the former being a change in our relations with 
God, our pardon and reconciliation; the latter a change in our- 
selves wrought by the Spirit of God. In the first stage, a new 
heart is given to us, so that we now love God and desire to please 
Him, and will not willingly sin against Him in anything. But sin- 
ful tempers remain, and though they are resisted, and resisted suc- 
cessfully, they remain. The second stage, with which we are now 
chiefly concerned, is entire sanctification, which comes as an im- 
mediate gift of God, entirely cleansing the heart from sin and slaying 
the dire root and seed of it.’ 

This division of the process of justification into two separate stages 
would appear to ‘be Wesley’s especial contribution to the doctrine of 

‘ justification by faith,’ and admirers have acclaimed it as ‘ an unique 
synthesis of the Protestant ethic of grace, with the Catholic ethic of 
holiness.’ This is a provocatively ambitious claim; the impression 
produced on any detached reader is rather of complete lack of 
synthesis, an unco-ordinated endeavour to combine two incompatible 
ideas. 

It is only fair to its founder to remember that he never claimed 
to formulate a new doctrine; his claim was simply to expound the 
Scriptures; in his ‘ Plain account of Christian Perfection’ the main 
source of our knowledge on the subject, he quotes the Bible 195 
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times, and his entire position rests upon a very personal interpreta. 
tion of these texts. Wesley is clearly an example of the true ‘ Bible 
Christian’ for whom: ‘ Religion is the most simple thing in the 
world. It is only ‘‘we love Him because He first loved us’’; so far 
as you add philosophy to religion, just so far you spoil it.’ 

Dr. Sangster considers at some length the exact nature of the 
‘sinlessness ’ to which the fully ‘ sanctified’ laid claim and is at 
pains to emphasise that Wesley himself repudiated the notion that 
this final sanctification implied any immunity against future sinning 
with the resultant antinomianism. Here too there seems in Wesley’s 
testimony a curious confusion of thought, an instinct sounder than 
his own ideas. The extracts from contemporary testimonials with 
which Dr. Sangster illustrates his argument are vivid and very often 
moving; the simplicity and sincerity of the ‘ witness’ cannot be 
doubted and there is a striking unanimity as to the experience which 
they recount. In many cases, though not all, so we are assured, 
the experience of sanctification was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing change of conduct. That Wesley was convinced of the reality 
of this sanctification in his followers seems clear, but it is enlighten- 
ing to discover that he never claimed the experience for himself, 
Replying to an attack on this very point, he says: ‘I tell you flat, 
I have not attained the character I draw.’ Is it too paradoxical to 
suggesi that it was the actual virtue in Wesley which prevented his 
making such a claim himself? 

Dr. Sangster’s approach to his subject is sympathetic, yet some- 
what detached; he is familiar with the New Psychology and with 
modern Protestant authorities, but there is in his book an astonish- 
ing lack of background; it is not merely that he appears to be un- 
acquainted with the main stream of Catholic teaching, but even 
the earlier ‘reformers’ are barely touched on. ‘We are left with 
the impression that the whole question of grace and sanctification 
had been almost entirely ignored until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. We do not see Wesley’s idea of Perfection in the setting 
of the whole Christian tradition of sanctity, as one attempt among 
so many throughout the ages ‘to find the way to Heaven,’ but 
merely as an isolated theory peculiar to one group of people, at one 
moment, and this unnatural absence of perspective impoverishes the 
presentment of a fine subject. 

; ROSALIND MuRRAY. 


Licut Berore Dusk. A Russian Catholic in France, 1923-1941. By 
Helen Iswolsky. (Longmans; 15s.) 


In ‘ Light before Dusk ’ Helen Iswolski speaks of people she has 
known and worked with, of movements in which she has taken part, 
of ideas which she has held and holds; in short, of a life which she 
has shared, It was the life—essential but very little known—of 
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France in the period between the two wars, and particularly in the 
decade before the 1940 armistice. The mere enumeration of some 
of the chapter-headings give an idea of what this life embraced: 
‘Union’ (of Catholics and Orthodox); ‘ The House of Meudon’ 
(Maritain and his circle) ; ‘The House of Clamart’ (Berdayev and 
his circle); ‘ Youth’ (the different specialised youth movements) ; 
‘The Encyclicals ’ (the struggle of ‘ social Catholic’ for the applica- 
tion of the principles of ‘ Rerum Novarum’ and ‘ Quadragesimo 
Anno ’ in face of the opposition of ‘ Action Frangaise ’ and the other 
‘right ’ reactionaries); ‘ The Pope and the Cardinal’ (Pope Pius XI 
and Cardinal Verdier). The three final chapters deal with the period 
between the outbreak of war, September 1939, and the date at which 
the author left France, neariy a year after the armistice, in May 1941. 
She is thus in a position to afford a personal witness to the attitude 
in adversity of the people and movements whose earlier strength é 
and enthusiasm she had shared. 

The people of whom she speaks range from manual workers and 
peasants to intellectuals and philosophers, from priests to politicians, 
from ‘ technicians’ of every category to ‘ men in the street,’ from 
young to old. Between them there was—there is—‘ a common trait, 
namely, that their moral and social outlook has been developed 
along spiritual lines.’ This is the central point of the story of the 
French Catholic revival of this period, and accounts for the ‘ integral 
humanism’ which is so much more than a theory ‘ invented’ by 
Jacques Maritain. These ‘ élites’’ of every age and walk of life are 
realistic about the spiritual life; they see it as the participation, 
through prayer and sacraments, in the infinite charity of the Blessed 
Trinity. Hence there could and can be for them no departmentalising 
of human life. Hence their preoccupation with justice in the ‘ social 
question ’ (which for those who objected to reform meant that they 
were ‘red’); hence their preoccupation with honour in ‘ politics,’ 
which accounts for their inherent opposition to the Vichy parody of 
a Christian revival based on perjury. 

But Helen Iswolsky’s book suffers from the defects of its own 
merits. To those of us who have been privileged to share to any 
extent her own experiences, her book is inadequate. It is impossible, 
in a few pages, to give a real idea of the richness and humanity of 
people whose grand ideas are not the fruits of leisured dreams and 
pleasant discussions, but of painful work in the service of God and 
man, painful because of the need to combine moral integrity with 
the ‘support of one’s family (incidentally, | think Mme, Iswolski 
should have mentioned that precisely in the circles she describes, the 
tremendous number of marriages of young people and the abundance 
of children was in marked contrast to the general denatality). And 
those readers who did not know this life may regard Mme. Iswolski’s 
picture as too idyllic and too ‘ intellectual.’ Indeed, one is tempted 
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to ask what was the intrinsic value of so much discussion, evén of 
manifestoes which applied Christian principles to current issues. All 
unconsciously, the author herself tends to ask this question; for she 
announces triumphantly, for instance, that in Maritain’s 1934 declara. 
tion’ (after the February riots in Paris) ‘we see for the first time 
these principles (Christian principles) applied to concrete events in 
political life. They cease to be an abstract formula and they are 
turned into flesh and blood.’ Was there then more flesh and blood 
on them when they were stated in terms of politics than when they 
were stated in terms of theology or of philosophy The question 
‘is one which, in our extremely materialistic age, urgently requires 
an explicit answer. A book like this was an opportunity for giving 
it. One would have wished greater stress to have been laid on the 
one hand on the object of the intense intellectual work which she 
describes—Truth, per se, independently of all political and social 
preoccupations; on the other hand, on the practical result at the 
present time—material resistance to Germany and Vichy and the 


formulation of something like a theology of liberty. It is, of course,’ 


true that the book finished in December 1941, in America, and that 
it was only at this time that the clandestine ‘ Cahiers du Témoignage 
Chrétien’ and the best of the resistance papers began to appear; 
but the essence of their attitude was long before formulated in the 
personalist teaching of Maritain, of Mounier, of the weekly paper 
‘Temps Présent ’—whose influence, as Mme. Iswolsky rightly says, 
increased enormously, particularly among the fighting forces, because 
it gave men of good will a clear idea of why they were at war. 

It was an almost unavoidable consequence of the universality of 
the subject that the author has not been able to draw out enough of 
the implications of what she describes. There is another consequence 
which was unavoidable—generalisations which tend to become in- 
accuracies. In particular this applies to what she says about present- 
day youth movements, She speaks of the ‘ Chantiers de Jeunesse ’ 
and of the ‘ Compagnons de France’ as forming, alongside of the 
‘Camps de Jeunesse’ and the * Jocistes’ the ‘four main groups ’ 
of ‘the present-day ’"—i.e. 1941—youth movement. But the 
‘ Chantiers de Jeunesse ’ is merely the civilian substitute for the com- 
pulsory military service incumbent upon every young French citizen 
when France was free. And the ‘ Compagnons de France,’ both in 
numbers and in influence, are vastly inferior to the Scouts and Guides, 
for instance, who are not mentioned. Finally, the ‘Camps de 
Jeunesse ’ can hardly be called a distinct ‘ youth movement ’ at all. 

These, however, are details. This book is not a reference book, 
and cannot be used as such. It is a survey, wide and loving, of a 
terrain rich in treasures for every taste. It will undoubtedly stimulate 
further exploraton. 

Mirra BENENSON, 
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Tue Rumanian Cuurcu. By Marcu Beza. (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) 


The Russians apart, the Church of Rumania forms the largest 
of the Eastern Orthodox churches; it has notably friendly relations 
with the Church of England; and the relations between Rumanian 
Byzantine Catholics and Orthodox are in some respects consider- 
ably more satisfactory than elsewhere. Yet when in this country 
the Orthodox come under consideration, we have a curious tendency 
to overlook the Rumanians. A brief account of this church’ is there- 
fore welcome, especially from a distinguished. scholar who for six 
years has been the envoy of his patriarch to the heads of the other 
Orthodox churches. It is disappointing, however, to find that this 
essay consists of a collection of interesting but rather confusing 
notes. on various aspects of its subject, rather than of an orderly 
presentation of the fundamental facts about a church of which most 
English people are completely ignorant. As might be expected from 
the author of Byzantine Art in Rumania, there are several useful 
references to ecclesiastical art, and there are eleven excellent illus- 
tations of eikons, etc.; but the historical side is so ‘ bitty’ as to be 
quite unsatisfactory to the curious reader. ; 

From their origins the Rumanian people have undergone very 
strong Western influence, which, says. Mr, Beza, ‘ proved un- 
doubtedly most advantageous,’ but adds that ‘ the vital and sustain- 
ing sources of Rumanian culture have been from the very start 
Byzantine—that is, Christian Orthodox.’ And he stresses with 
what ‘fearful suspicion’ Balkan people regard ‘any outside ap- 
proacher to the Orthodox faith,’ giving an example that seems a 
good illustration of what Mr. Christopher Dawson has written re- 
cently on the inter-relation of social conflicts with religious schisms : 
an itinerant seller of Bibles at Salonika was ill-treated by the 
common people on the ground that he had sold himself to the 
Freemasons! Such fantasies are not confined to the Balkans. 

On page 25 and elsewhere surely ‘St, Prodrom’ should be ‘ the 
Holy Forerunner ’; and on page 47 it is misleading to refer to the 
use of unleavened eucharistic bread as a ‘ point of the Roman 
Catholic creed.’ Nor is it made clear that, though of course the re- 
uniting Transylvanian bishop and other clergy in 1700 acknowledged 
that this practice was licit, they were not expected to adopt it them- 


selves. 
DonaLp ATTWATER. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN Pastor. By Hans P. Ehrenberg. 
(S.C.M. Press; 6s.) | 
These reflections of Pastor Ehrenberg in letters to a variety of 
individuals and communities challenge us both as Catholics and as 
Englishmen. There is something very attractive about his simple 
evangelical approach to the main problem of our time. He sees the 
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struggle not as against Hitler and the Nazis, but against principali- 
ties and powers. Though we need not be unduly disturbed to find 
that the struggle of Luther with the Papacy is placed on the same 
level, we must admit that there is justice in his complaint about the 
compromising attitude of Catholic leaders when Nazism first secured 
power in Germany. Even more serious is his criticism of British 
Christianity, the scepticism of which he says he had not realised until] 
he had lived in this country for three years. Although this is a 
question affecting chiefly our non-Catholic brethren, our responsibili- 
ties are clearly indicated in the statement ‘ For centuries there has 
been little burning concern with the question of Truth. It is even 
admitted here that people are Christian only in a diffused sense.’ 
He has some very enlightening remarks about the origins of National 
Socialism and the German character, which is not by any means bad, 
and which must still be reckoned with for good or evil long after 
hostilities have ceased. There is much wisdom too in the summary 
explanation of the Prussian spirit as exemplified in the concentration 
camps: ‘ Prussian prison guards practice their bestiality more as a 
kind of duty than anything else, whereas the Austrians and Bavarians, 
because of their utterly unrestrained passion for torturing, are the 
most feared of all.’ 


EDWARD QUINN. 


Nations as NeicHBouRS. By Canon C. E. Hudson. (Gollancz; 
4s. 6d.) 


The most striking thing about this study of the community of 
nations is the manner in which practical common-sense and accurate 
observation of the contemporary scene are combined with a firm 
insistence on Christian principles. The Church’s task is described 
in the plainest terms: to protect the deposit of faith, to proclaim 
the Truth which ‘ alone can make men free.’ That is why ‘ the 
Churches’ cannot give a lead in the sense expected by many at the 
present time, who wonder why the Archbishop of Canterbury does 
not expound their particular views in letters to The Times, or why 
the bishops do not discover a painless remedy for the world’s ills. 
The theological approach is necessary, we must first know what is 
man’s relationship to God before we can understand our own nature 
or fulfil our obligations to our fellow men. Canon Hudson gives the 
example of the decline in the fertility of the soil,.which is the result, 
not of the Church’s failure, but of man’s pride in his mastery over 
nature making him forgetful of the conception of stewardship and 
leading him to exploit the earth’s resources for private gain. That 
is one example of the way in which the author brings out the relation 
of principles to facts. His recognition of the realities of the situation 
is also clear from such a question as ‘Is a Federal Fleet a practical 
possibility?’ By which he means, partly: would Britain submit to 
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international control for policing the seas? Realism in politics is 
the fruit of sound Christian thought, and Canon Hudson’s book is 


a welcome proof of this. 
E.Q. 


Tue’ New Leacue or Nations, By Luigi Sturzo. (People and 
Freedom Group, 32 Chepstow Villas, W.11; 3d.) 

In this article, reprinted from The Contemporary Review, Don 
Sturzo urges, in support of the Chinese Foreign Minister’s sugges- 
tion, that the new League of Nations should be established before 
the end of the war, and warns us of the dangers of improvisation 
and the absence of a sound political conception. Anglo-Saxon 
promoters of the League are thus in a dilemma: It is no longer 
possible to give expression to our genius for improvisation, for 
adapting institutions to meet changing situations; on the other 
hana, without a clear political theory it may be very difficult to pre- 
vent an unsound ideology from influencing the counsels of the 


nations. 


An OvuTuNE OF EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
(Penguin Books; 9d.) 

This is a very adequate piece of work, and so much is compressed 
into its 160 pages that the word ‘ Outline ’ is here almost a misnomer. 
There are 42 plates, and 47 drawings in the text. 

Dr. Pevsner has written a very interesting book ; coming from the 
Continent he is able to treat his subject in the light of a real under- 
standing and knowledge of European history in a way that few 
English writers could manage. 

I cannot ag:ee with Dr. Pevsner’s introductory statement that 
‘A bicycle shed is a building ; Lincoln Cathedral is a piece of archi- 
tecture. Nearly everything that encloses space in a scale sufficient 
for a human beng to move in, is a building; the term architecture 
applies only to buildings designed with a view to aesthetic appeal.’ 

The author seens to depart from this definition by including pic- 
tures of, and commentary on, such modern buildings as Walter 
Gropius’s Model Factory and the Arno’s Grove Underground Station. 
{ hardly think aesthetic appeal was a primary considefation with the 
designers of these buildings—and a good thing, too! St. Pancras 
Station is a product of the aesthetic appeal idea. In fact, this would 
have been an even better book had it treated simply of European 
Building—and dealt with cottages and barns as well as cathedrals, 
palaces, museums, etc. Such abortions as the Paris Opera would 
not have been possible had not the ‘ architect ’ become divorced from 
the building gag of which he was originally a member. Incident- 
ally, Dr, Pevsier gives some very interesting information about a 
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13th century Gothic architect, Villard de Honnecourt. Some draw. 

- ings from a text-book which he wrote are reproduced and these are 
very instructive. The omission of any reference to Westminster 
Cathedral in this book is a defect, since this church is undoubtedly 
one of the very greatest of modern buildings and not all the deplor- 
able efforts at interior ‘ decoration’ from which it has suffered can 
hide the fact. 

The only building of Pugin’s which Dr. Pevsner mentions is the 
Houses of Parliament, and this is hardly fair as Pugin was respon- 
sible for the detail only (one thinks with pleasure of the Gothic ink 
pots and umbrella-stands!) and was well aware of the building's 
fundamental defects. Pugin was to the mediaeval builders as 
Eliseus to Elias ; he was feeling and thinking his way to great things 
when cut off by an early death, and when we consider that he had only 
the degraded and servile 19th century hirelings, instead of free and 
responsible craftsmen, to carry out his ideas, it is wonderful that he 
achieved as much as he did. How many citizens of Birmingham 
realise what a treasure they possess in the interior of St. Chad’s 
Cathedral ? 

MICHAEL SEWELL. 


Tue NewspaPer. By Ivor Thomas. How Britain 1s GOVERNED. 
By R. B. McCallum. (Oxford Pamphlets on Hore Affairs. 
6d. each.) 

These admirably concise essays provide a well-arranged mass of 
information, together with illuminating comment and aralysis of the 
spirit of our institutions. In the first of them all that relates to the 
gathering and presentation of news, the conditions in which British 
newspapers are developed, the ownership of the more important of 
them, are discussed. In the second the right note is struck from the 
beginning, where we are reminded of .the peculiar strength of the 
Crown in England; there is also much useful information, attrac- 
tively presented, about the history of Parliament, tie various offices 
of state, and the organic relationship betweer electorate and 
government. 

E.Q. 


Country Hoarp. By Alison Uttley. (Faber; 65.) 


Of all memories which may be evoked in booxs, those of child- 
hood and those of the English countryside are among the most 
delicate, and it should be praise enough for Mrs. Uttley to say that 
she shows us the bloom on both. Her achievement in this book 
is by no means equal through all its parts. When she approaches 
general description, she exhibits some weaknesses of writing which 
might have been remedied by more simplicity or by more sophistica- 
tion; there is a superfluity of such words as ‘ magic, ‘ fairy,’ ‘ spell ’ 
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and ‘ enchantment,’ which should rise of themselves in the reader’s 
mind rather than be deliberately proffered him. But where (as is 
much more often the case) she builds on concrete details—the small 
events of a child’s life, things actually done, real conversations— 
her tact is superb, criticism is disarmed, and the vivid and some- 
times poignant recollections become a part of one’s own experience. 
‘Bathrooms’ and ‘ The Shooters’ are specially good as complete 
chapters, and of particular passages I should choose the ending of 
‘Field Toys,’ from the children’s visit to the cowshed to their racing 


uphill after the setting sun—it is irresistible. 
W.S. 


CaTECHISM AT Earty Mass. By Rev. Fr. Drinkwater. Burns 
Oates; 3s. 6d.) 

Fr. Drinkwater has taken the Catechism questions and answers 
(to the end of the section on the Sacraments), either singly or in 
small related groups, and appended to each several considerations 
in.note form that would take about three minutes to speak. This 
is his solution, as he has given it over four years, to the problem 
of instructing the mixed congregations at ‘early’ Masses. The 
solution is sound and the considerations clear and simple and dis- 
tinguished from other Catechism expositions in that they continually 
advert to the love and service we each owe to God. One wonders, 
however, whether it would not have been better to publish the idea 
rather than the book as it stands, for surely it is the idea rather 
than the use of the book that Fr. Drinkwater would commend to 
other parish priests? 

As a complement to other explained catechisms it will be helpful 
to teachers, catechists and converts under instruction. 

Mary BrauMOnrT. 
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